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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 
BY CHARLES W. MONTAGUE, MANAGER OF 
NEWSOME’S CIRCUS, 
FIRST PAPER, 
THERE has been no attempt to adhere to any 
special plan in the arrangement of the following 
anecdotes, They are written in almost the same 


order in which the memories themselves have | 


recurred to mind in moments of leisure; and 
that those moments are not too plentiful, must 
be some excuse for shortcomings. 

The aim of the equestrian performer is to 
amuse and to interest, and that is all; while the 
actor goes far beyond this; at one moment 
splitting our sides with mirth, at another reading 
us a moral lesson, and at another harrowing our 


souls with the dread outpourings of the tragic | 


muse. To no such heights as these does the 


equestrian aspire. 
these pages. 


verdict be that in this he has been successful. 


In the great majority of cases, the members of 
my profession are brought up to it from their 
childhood, one might almost say from their cradle, 
For even before the junior members of the com- 
pany are brought into actual training, they are 


If he amuses, he is content; | 
and no loftier ambition prompts the writer of | 
To interest and amuse is his sole’ 
desire, and he will be well satisfied should the! 


family since the Great Fire of London; the 
| premises having been built the year after that 
| catastrophe, and pulled down only a few years 
| ago, to make way for local improvements. It was 
/a great coaching-house; and in addition to that, 
my father kept a large number of post-horses and 
vehicles, a branch of which business he also con- 
ducted at Reading. I remember well, when a 
mere lad, watching with particular interest the 
daily arrival of the Dover mail with its steaming 
foam-covered team, as it entered the large court- 
yard of the inn, with its dark wooden gallery, 
leading to the many rooms of the straggling 
premises. It was from this house that the Dover 
| mail started regularly until a few years ago, when 
| the opening of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
| Railway rendered its services, even its existence, 
|no longer necessary. So far as I am aware, this 
| was the last mail that ran out of London, 
Whether here or at Reading, I was always in 
the stables—except when at school or in bed— 
watching and helping the grooms, or tending my 
favourite horses, which I would feed and caress 
and occasionally ride about the yard. As I grew 
up, I not only acquired a thoroughly practical 
| knowledge of the horse, of his ailments and their 
| remedies, of his tempers and how to manage them; 
| but I likewise imbibed a genuine love for that 
noblest servant of man, In after-years, having 


| been brought into frequent intercourse with many 


| who were connected with circus life, it so fell out 


in many ways absorbing into their nature a strong | that, by the time I was eighteen years of age, I 
predilection and aptitude for the pursuits of their| had acquired as great a knowledge of circus 
parents, But at the same time, our ranks are| matters as some who had followed the calling 
largely recruited from without by people of various | all their lives. 
ages, and under circumstances quite as various. I must not omit to mention one circumstance 
Speaking more particularly of my own early| of an interesting nature connected with my 
career, I was during my youth entirely unconnected | boyhood. Though born in London, and a free- 
with circus matters ; but I was when quite young, man of that city, I passed my early life, as 


brought into frequent contact with horses at my 
father’s extensive stables, and attribute to this 


I have already said, partly at Reading; and 
was there educated at the well-known school 


belonging to and conducted by the Misses Welch, 
The school is still carried on, though under differ- 
ent management. Whilst I was there, one of the 
assistant tutors was a Miss Harper, whose father 


circumstance the tastes which afterwards grew 
upon me. I was born in the City of London, 
‘within the sound of Bow Bells,’ at an ancient 
hostelry which had been in the possession of our 
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had formerly kept a school at Barnard Castle, 
Yorkshire, When Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby was 
published, with its description of Dotheboys Hall, 
of its owner the immortal Mr Squeers, and his 
daughter Miss Squeers, of brimstone and treacle 
celebrity, it was at once perceived, or supposed, 
by those who were acquainted with Mr Harper’s 
school, that it was the veritable prototype of 
Dotheboys Hall, and that the proprietor and his 
accomplished daughter were the great originals 
of Mr and Miss Squeers, Parents of the pupils 
there made inquiries into matters, and withdrew 
their children. The school was ruined ; and ‘ Mr 
Squeers’ brought an action against the publishers 
of the offending book. ‘Miss Squeers,’ finding her 
occupation gone—so far as Barnard Castle was con- 
cerned—had to find a suitable field for her labours 
elsewhere, and entered the establishment where I 
was a pupil at Reading. 


In a wandering life like ours, the vicissitudes 
of fortune are endless, At one time the strolling 
* professional’ may be down on his luck, as it is 
called ; at another he may get an unexpected lift 
which, if taken due advantage of, may for the 
time-being alter the whole tone of his life. The 
following anecdote is a case in point. I have 
entitled it Harry Graham as a Wizard. 

Before I joined the circus of the younger 
Ginnett, of circus celebrity, in 1860, I had made 
the acquaintance of several members of the com- 
np | travelling with Mr Ginnett’s father. Early 
in the spring of 1859 some business took me into 
the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, and while 
putes the London Apprentice public-house, I 

eard my name shouted, and looking round, espied 
Harry Graham, whom I had known as a clown 
in the elder Ginnett’s circus. He was doing a 
conjuring trick outside a miserable booth, at the 
same time inviting the public to walk in, the charge 
being one halfpenny. On the completion of the 
trick, he jumped off the platform, and insisted 
upon adjourning to the public-house, where he 
explained the difficulty he was in through having 
been laid up all the winter with rheumatic gout. 
On his partial recovery, he was compelled to 
accept the first thing that offered, which was an 
engagement with the owner of the booth, a man 
known in the profession as the ‘ Dudley Demon.’ 
Poor Harry begged me to give him a start; so, 
knowing him to be a fair hand at conjuring tricks, 
I came to an arrangement to take him through 
the provinces as M. Phillipi the Wizard. This 
was on a Friday. On the following Wednesday, 
so quickly had our arrangements been completed, 
my conjurer appeared at Ramsgate to morning 
and evening performances; the former netting 
eighteen pounds, and the latter fourteen pounds ; 
our prices being three shillings, two shillings, 
and one shilling. Yet in Whitechapel this same 
man would not have earned five shillings a 
day ! 

a other places we visited was Dartford, 
where I took the Bull Hotel assembly-room, 
which had been recently built, but not yet opened. 
Mrs S——, a lady of considerable distinction, 
kindly gave me her patronage, and I arranged 
for a band from Gravesend. On the day of the 

rformance, towards the afternoon, as the band 

ad not arrived, I sent my assistant to Gravesend 
with instructions to bring the musicians with him. 


At half-past seven, the time announced for opening 
the doors, a large crowd had assembled, as much 
out of curiosity to see the new room as to witness 
the performances ; so in a short time every seat 
was occupied. Just before the clock struck eight 
—the time for commencement—my assistant came 
rushing in with the intelligence that the band had 
gone to Dover to a permanent engagement. I ran 
round to the stage-door and told Graham. He 
said it was impossible to give the entertainment 
without music of some sort to carry it off. In 
my despair I rushed into the street, intending 
to go to Reeves the music-seller and hire a piano- 
forte. But I had not gone far when I heard a 
squeaking noise, which upon approaching closer, 
I found to proceed from three very dirty little 
German boys, one playing a cornopean, another a 
trombone, and the third a flageolet. On accosting 
them, I found they could not speak a word of 
English; so I took two of them by the arms 
and dragged them along, leaving the other to 
follow his companions to their fate. On reaching 
the building, I could hear the impatient audience 
making a noise for a start. Harry Graham, on 
seeing my musicians, said it would upset every- 
thing to allow them to be in sight of the audi- 
ence, ‘I can manage that, I said; ‘we will just 
put them under the stage, and I will motion 
them when to strike up and when to-leave off.’ 
In another moment M. Phillipi was on the stage 
and received with shouts by the audience, At 
the conclusion of the performance, I went to the 
front and thanked my patroness, Mrs S——, for 
her kindness, ‘Ah!’ said that lady, ‘he is very 
clever. But oh! that horrid unearthly music !’ 

On finishing the watering-towns, I returned to 
the metropolis and took the Cabinet Theatre, 
King’s Cross, where M. Phillipi appeared with 
success. One evening, to vary the performance, 
we arranged to do the ‘bottle-trick, and speci- 
ally engaged a confederate, who was to change 
the bottles from the top of the ladder through 
one of the stage traps over which the table 
was placed. By some error the man took up 
his position there the moment the bell rang for 
the curtain to go up, instead of waiting until 
the commencement of the second part of the 
entertainment. Commencing his usual address, 
M. Phillipi explained to the audience that he did 
not use machinery or employ confederates as other 
conjurers were wont to do; and to convince them, 
he leaned over the front of the table and pulled 
up the cloth which hung to the ground, exclaiming 
at the same time: ‘ You see there is nothing here 
but a common deal table.’ To his surprise, the 
audience exclaimed: ‘There is a man there!’ 
But he was equal to the occasion, and went on 
with his address, taking an —, opportunity of 
giving the confederate a smart kick, which sent 
him into the depths below with more haste than 
he had bargained for. 

At this establishment, while under my manage- 
ment, the earthly career of Harry Graham was 
brought to a close, For many years it had been 
his boast that his Richard III. was second only 
to Edmund Kean’s, and that he only lacked the 
opportunity to astound all London with his im- 
personation of the character. Now, when the 
opportunity had arrived and he had determined 
to play it for his benefit, the excitement caused 
by the realisation of this dream of years was too 
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much for him; he died, poor fellow, a few days 
afterwards, Those who are curious about the last 
resting-place of this really admirable showman, 
will find his grave in the Tower Hamlets Ceme- 
tery. 

At the end of 1860 I joined Ginnett’s circus at 
Greenwich, and found the business in a wretched 
condition; the principal cause of this being that 
the circus had only a tin roof and wooden board- 
ing round, and owing to the severe weather, could 
not be kept warm. I was at my wits’ end to 
improve receipts when, being one day in a barber's 
shop getting shaved, the barber remarked ; ‘There 
goes poor T——. Upon inquiring, I was 
informed that the gentleman who had jus{ passed 
the window had been M.P. for Greenwich ; but 
owing to pecuniary difficulties, had been obliged 
to resign. My informant added that he was a 
most excellent actor, having performed Richard III. 
and other plays with great success, What was 
more, he was an immense favourite in Greenwich 
and Deptford, having been the means while in 
the House of Commons of getting the dockyard 
labourers’ wages considerably advanced. It imme- 
diately struck me that if I could get the ex-M.P. 
to perform at our circus, it would be a great hit. 
With this object in view, I waited upon Mr 
T—— the next morning, and explained my 
object. ‘Heaven knows,’ he said in reply, ‘that I 
want money badly enough; but to do this in 
Greenwich would be impossible.’ I did not give 
the matter up, but pressed him on several occasions, 
until at last he consented to appear for a fort- 
night as Richard III. upon sharing ‘terms.’ The 
next difficulty was to provide actors for the other 
leading characters in the piece, there being no one 
but Mr Ginnett and myself capable of taking a 
part, This difficulty, however, we got over by 
cutting the piece down, and ‘doubling’ for the 
parts; Mr Ginnett and myself appearing as 
Richmond, Catesby, Norfolk, Ratcliffe, Stanley, 
and the ghosts. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
the business proved a great success; so much so, 
that Mr T—— insisted upon treating the whole 
company to a supper. Shortly after this he went 
to America, 


We now made immediate preparations for our 
journey by road to Cardiff, which had been 
arranged some time previously, In summer, such 
a journey has many attractions; in winter, it is 
as a rule dreary, uncomfortable work. But in 
such a winter as that of 1860-1 it was something 
to be remembered for a lifetime. A month’s 
frost had preceded Christmas ; snow lay deep on 
the ground ; a partial thaw, followed by a frost 
still more intense, had rendered the roads almost 
impassable for any kind of traffic, more especiall 
so for the large and cumbrous vans with whic 
a circus moves from place to place. To make 
matters still more uncomfortable, the ample funds 
placed at my disposal for the entire journey to 
Cardiff ran out more quickly than they should 
have done, and as a natural consequence I had 
afterwards to cut and contrive.in various ways, 
not adding very much thereby. fo. the comfort 
of our company. But I am anticipating. 

Our first resting-place was Maidenhead, a town 
which we reached on Sunday. Going straight to 
the White Hart, the principal hotel of the place, 
we applied for admission, but were refused. In 


face of this unexpected rebuff, I tried other hos- 
telries, but these all followed the lead of the 
White Hart. My only resource then was to go to 
the superintendent of police, who, after receiving 
my statement, accompanied me to the nearest 
magistrate. This gentleman, with great{courtesy 
and promptitude, immediately sallied forth into 
the bitter cold, and came with us to the White 
Hart, outside the closed portals of which the 
members of our company were awaiting my return, 
like Peris at the gate of Paradise. The magistrate 
at once ordered the premises to be opened to us, 
which of course was immediately done. The 
moment the other hotel-keepers saw the White 
Hart throw wide its doors, they flocked round me 
with pressing offers of entertainment for man and 
beast. But I at once decided that as all the 
hotels alike had refused to take us in, and the 
White Hart alone had suffered the ignominy of 
magisterial coercion, the White Hart alone should 
benefit by our presence. 

Departing from Maidenhead, we continued our 
westward course. Funds, as I have already sug- 
gested, were being expended more rapidly than 
was warranted by the distance we had travelled, 
considering that I had to make what I had last 
the whole journey, or be censured for a bad 
manager if I + ge for more. The commissariat 
was in a woful plight; an insignificant matter in 
genial weather, but a most trying hardship when 
exposed to all the severity of an arctic winter. 
In the midst of such trials as these, however, we 
could make our joke, good-humouredly comparing 
our journey with the disastrous westward flight 
of Napoleon across the Russian wastes; and as 
the ‘ Retreat from Moscow’ this episode has ever 
since been alluded to by those who took part 
in it. 

Continuing on our way, we passed through 
Cheltenham, where we found Myers’s Circus per- 
forming ; then through Gloucester and Newport ; 
and finally brought our tedious and wretched 
journey to a close at Cardiff. We had lost six 
valuable horses on the road, victims to short- 
commons and severe weather combined. Ginnett, 
however, in spite of these unpleasant drawbacks, 
was sanguine and full of the coming business. So 
we set to work with a will, to make amends for 
past ill-luck, and secure a successful season in our 
new location. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER IV.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Suddenly, I beheld the stranger, bodily, of yesterday 
ternoon. 
Att day I was haunted by the memory of the 
face. It moulded itself so severely that afternoon, 
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and so terribly in the night which followed, that | 


to this very day I remember it more clearly than 
I remember any other countenance I ever saw. 
It was less the figure than the face. The figure 
was blarred and dim even then; but every line 
and tint of the face was cruelly clear. 

That afternoon, Sally took me to the neighbour- 
ing town, aud to a huge emporium of ready-made 
clothing there. In a retiring-room of that estab- 
lishment I was wedged tightly into a suit of 
clothes, in which I reminded myself vaguely of a 
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rhinoceros, whose pictured semblance I had some- 
where seen. A great many other purchases were 
made, and for Sally the day was a busy one. 
It lay somehow upon my childish conscience that 
I had allowed one of my school-fellows to be 
accused of a crime he had not committed ; but I 
was so perfectly assured that Sally would not 
in the least understand me if I tried to tell her 
what had really happened, that I forbore from 
saying anything at all about the stranger. Pos- 
sibly he was with me all the more on account of 
the very secrecy in which I felt myself compelled 
to harbour him. At least I know now that his 
face, in some strange inexplicable way, mingles 
for me with the rolling noises of a great town’s 
traffic; with the first glimmer of the gas-lamps 
in a crowded street ; with the rattle of a railway 
journey ; with a hundred of the new experiences 
of that afternoon, which have since renewed them- 
selves countless times, as such experiences will. 

The face identified itself then, and remains 
identified now, with the flickering of the fire ; 
with the quiet of the room; with the solemn 
ticking of the clock ; with the voices and the foot- 
steps of casual passers-by outside ; with the wind- 
ing stairway ; with the sparsely furnished bed- 
room ; with the glimmer of the departing light ; 
with the darkness and the silence which ensued. 
As I can see it_now, I can translate it as the 
face of a man with no settled purpose possible. 
I can read in it nothing but blind fear and horror 
and despair. And if it touches me so now, is 
it a thing to be wondered at that it haunted me 
so many years back, like an evil ghost ? 

When, by Sally’s aid, I had rewedged myself 
into my unaccustomed garments, and stood cum- 
brously in the middle of the kitchen, awaiting the 
advent of yesterday’s visitor, the face seemed to 
be still there. But when we were all three inside 
the cab and I was seated on the stately lady’s 
knee, and we had reached the station door, sud- 
denly I beheld the stranger, bodily, of yesterday 
afternoon! I knew him directly, though he was 
much changed. He was no longer well dressed, 
but was attired in a suit of moleskin, and a pair 
of clay-soiled boots, and an old battered wide- 
awake hat, and a dirty flannel shirt. 
too that the stranger recognised me, 


I had not up to this time been able to! 


realise in any measure the relationship between 
the stately lady and myself. If she had been 
younger, my knowledge of fiction might have 
come to my aid, and she might have been the 
Fairy Peribanou, or the Princess Badroulbadour, 
or any of the thousand-and-one inamorate of Gil 
Blas or Roderick Random. How innocent the 
childish fancy is! How incomplete and how 
complete at once! The better part of a book 
read in childhood is a legacy left by the child 
to the man. It is only the man who can find the 
dross of it and the folly of it, and can incor- 
porate that dross and folly—not the child. 

But she had talked to me in such a kindly and 


I noted | 


motherly way, and her face was so eminently 
lovable and gracious, that I had already over- 
come my first shyness, and with that impulsive 
certainty which is the best dowry of the childish 
heart, had already thrown myself, quite securely, 
upon her love and protection. And so it was 
something of an added wonder to notice that the 
eyes of yesterday’s stranger, when they left mine 
and rested for a moment on her face, should 
assume a double horror, and that with a sudden 
exclamation the stranger, turning, should beat an 
instant retreat, and be speedily forgotten by all 
but me. 

We all three rode together ; Sally sitting stiffly 
upright and rigidly unobservant in one corner of 
the railway-carriage, and I seated for a considerable 
part of the journey in the lady's lap. I cannot 
remember that up to this time I had known any 
of those playful endearments which mean so much 
to children, I have no memory whatsoever of 
my parents; and Sally, though I can never under- 
prize her affection, had not many of Love’s outer 
graces. Personally, she was of a broad and bony 
pattern, and had more angles on her than I have 
ever seen upon a human structure since. She 
was very hard and red in face and hands and 
arms ; and had a curious roughness on her skin, 
as though she were in the habit of drying herself 
with a file whenever she washed herself. She 
was a tearful creature too, and when she felt any 
especial affection for me, would take me on her 
lap and would put those rough red arms about 
me, and cry over me for half an hour together. So 
that, upon the whole, I am afraid I rather evaded 
than courted any demonstration of her love. But 
the lady, as we rode together, pointed out this, 
that, and the other object on the way which she 
thought might interest my childish fancy, and had, 
for all her stateliness, a thousand of those endear- 


| ing and graceful ways which make a woman the 


proper guide and companion of childhood. And 
thus it came about that the phantom face was 
destined to represent and to be associated with 
one other experience ; and thus, even now—so 
firmly do these childish memories cling—that face 
is mixed with my first experiences of the plea- 
santries of affection ; and even now—so firmly does 
the childish memory cling—the pleased laugh of 
a child brings back that sombre phantom to my 
mind, 

There was another association which the face 
took during that journey, and which I have not 
yet forgotten. Sally, inspired, I suppose, by a 
sense of the new character of our relations, ad- 
dressed me whenever she spoke as Master Camp- 
bell, and alluded to me always in the same distant 
phrase, There was to my young spirit something 
so forlorn and alien and foreign in the sound, that 
after it had been repeated once or twice I lay 
down, and under pretence of going to sleep, covered 
up my head and had acry about it. But Sally— 
bless her kindly heart !—saw it all, and when my 
aunt had left the carriage in pursuit of refresh, 
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ments at a great station at which the train rested, 
and took its own refreshment in the shape of coke 
and water, the faithful creature lifted me from the 
corner in which I lay, and said: ‘There ; I won't 
do it again, deary, Wipe your eyes, Here’s your 
aunt comin’, There; run and look out o’ window. 
It shall be Johnny when we’re by wereselves,’ 
Somewhat comforted by this assurance, I stood 
at the carriage-window and looked out on the 
landscape until I made myself believe that we 


waltzed quickly by us to a lively tune, and the 
distant country paced slowly on to a gad one. 
Both the sad tune and the lively one were made 
by the rolling and rattling of the wheels, and the 
sad tune came in with a single note at the end of 
every second bar of the lively tune. I amused 
myself by keeping them distinct, and by making 
both the near and distant country keep time to 
their rhythmic throb, Then I invented a new joy 
which was almost equal to that of the clay pit. I 
closed my eyes until I found myself undetermined 
for a moment as to the direction in which the train 
was going, and then, by an effort of will, reversed 
its motion. When the delusion was complete, I 
opened my eyes, and the delicious delirious shock 
with which the panting monster of an engine 
suddenly reversed himself, and bore me onward, 
instead of bearing me backward, was a thing not 
to be described, 

At a station at which a red-whiskered and 
sanguine-complexioned porter bawled out ‘ Heth- 
erton,’ we alighted, and a man on the platform 
touched his hat to my aunt. He wore a queer 
black star at the side of his hat, and was dressed 
in a drab livery. He was the first liveried servant 
I had seen, I took him for some tremendous 
functionary, and his evident respect for my aunt 
made her almost awful in my eyes. What my 
aunt said to this man I did not catch, but I heard 
him answer: ‘No ma/am. Mr Fairholt’s coming 
down by the next train from town, ma’am, and I’m 
here to meet him,’ 

‘Very good,’ said my aunt, and so left the 
platform, and walked before us through the station 
and stepped intoacab. She said nothing to the 
cabman; but he went into the station and brought 
back with him our luggage, which my aunt had 
already pointed out to a porter. When he had 
put the luggage on the top of the cab, he mounted, 
and drove us away without a word of instruction ; 
from which I argued that my aunt was well known 
there. The road ran for some distance between 
fields ; some of these were newly ploughed, and 
in others the stubble was still standing. The 
hedges were almost bare of leaves, and the roads 
were wet with recent rains, The skies were gray, 
and the clouds hung low; and the wind tossed 
and tousled the boughs as if it had a restless 
spite against them, Then for a time the road 
tan past a broad and turbid river, and then through 
lanes again, until we crossed a wooden bridge, 
passed through a wooden gate, which the cabman 


were standing still; whilst the near country | 


got down to open, and went by a firmly gravelled 
carriage-way round the lawn, which lay in front 
of a large and stately house of red brick. This 
house was quite invisible, by reason of the trees 
which thronged about it, until we came upon the 
carriage-drive ; and was half hidden, even then, 
by a thick and clustering growth of ivy. 

The cabman having been dismissed, I was taken 
by my aunt into a room on the ground-floor. I 
had never until that day consciously even dreamed 
of such an apartment, It seemed to me unspeak- 
ably magnificent. It had pictures and a piano 
and a rich carpet and a marble mantel-piece and 
@ great mirror, and a number of articles of furni- 
ture of which I knew neither the uses nor the 
names. Curiously enough, in the midst of all 
its strangeness, I was as perfectly certain that I 
had seen it before as I was that I was there. 
There was a bright fire burning in the grate ; and 
notwithstanding what seemed to me the grandeur 
of the room, it looked very homelike and comfort- 
able. The whole of one wall was lined with 
books, 

‘You must stay here for a little while,’ my aunt 
said as she kissed me and smoothed my hair. 
‘Can you read ?’ 

I answered shyly: ‘ Yes,’ 

*Can you?’ she said. ‘Let me hear you;’ and 
took up a book from the table. 

It chanced to be a volume of Coleridge’s poems, 
and opened naturally at the Ancient Mariner, I 
began : 

‘It is an ancient mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three.” 


She laughed a little, partly in surprise, and 
partly, I fancy, at my uncouth accent, and said: 
*O yes. That will do nicely. You can go on 
reading, if you like—This book,’ she said, tapping 
a volume with her finger, ‘is full of pictures, 
You may look at it.’ 

But I had no appetite for the pictures just 
then, and was eager to know more of the Ancient 
Mariner, and so buried myself in that story, and 
mixed my ghost up with it all, until with the 
weirdness ot the poet’s fancy and the terror of my 
own I grew quite frightened. How long my aunt 
had left me alone, I cannot say; but I had just 
come to the end of the Ancient Mariner's story, 
when the door opened and a gray-headed old 
gentleman with a peevish face entered. 

The old gentleman advanced towards me, and 
putting a hand on each knee, bent down to look 
at me, and asked me in a peevish voice: ‘Well, 
my little man, and who are you ?’ 

It came across me suddenly that my aunt was 

an embodied deception, who had inveigled me 
away from Sally, and had left me here as a prey 
to the gray-headed old gentleman. I was very 
frightened and nervous and unhinged, and I began 
to cry. 
(0 dear, said the old gentleman, with face and 
voice more peevish than before ; ‘I can’t have this 
—I can’t have this.’ Then he struck a gong, an 
action which filled me with the direst forebodings. 
The summons, however, produced nothing more 
dreadful than a pink-cheeked damsel in cotton 
print who had received us when we arrived. 

‘Who is? Who is?” So the old gentle- 
man began in a nervous, fretful, irritable way. 
‘Who is?’/———- He seemed to give up the idea 
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of indicating me verbally, as an impossibility, and 
threw a hand towards me instead. 

‘I don’t know, sir, said the girl. 
with Mrs Campbell, half an hour ago.’ 

‘ Where is she?’ asked the old gentleman in the 
same irritable way. 

I heard the rustle of a dress outside, and 
the damsel answered : ‘ Here sir;’ and my aunt 


appeared, 

*Good-day, Robert,’ she said. 

The girl retired ; and the old gentleman, indi- 
eating me again by a weve of the hand, asked : 
‘Who is this ?’ 

My aunt settled herself in an arm-chair, 
arranged her dress, folded her hands, dropped 
her head back negligently, and responded: ‘A 
protégé of mine.’ 

The old gentleman gave a feeble and a peevish 
start, 

‘Now, Robert,’ said my aunt in a very calm 
tone, but with a decision and certainty which 
seemed quite natural to her, ‘ we will not discuss 
that question just at present. He ought to have 
been here—— Let us say, for example,’ she said, 
arresting herself suddenly, and casting a glance 
at me, ‘X. has been grossly neglected by A., whose 
duty it was to provide for him, and who knew 
perfectly well of his whereabouts, B. discovers 
A.’s neglected duty, and brings A. face to face 
with his responsibilities.’ Then with a change 
of tone and another glance at me, she continued : 
‘This is your nephew, Robert—poor John Camp- 
bell’s child.’ 

‘Dear: me, Bertha,’ said the old gentleman, 
rubbing one hand fretfully with the other. ‘ Ties 
of blood are ties of blood’—— 


‘He came 


‘That’s a proposition I don’t in the least dis- | 


pute,’ my aunt intercepted, 
that you admit it.’ 

‘ But I can’t go about the country searching out 
all the paupers who happen to Se within fifty 


‘I am glad to find 


degrees of me by marriage. Bless my soul!’ said | 


the old gentleman with anything but a voice of 
benediction, ‘ it’s impossible,’ 

‘If John Campbell,’ said my aunt, with the 
same calm decision of tone, ‘had said “ Impos- 
sible!” when Robert Fairholt wished to borrow 


‘Come with me, John,’ she said a moment 
afterwards, and led me to a room at the top of the 
house. In this room sat a little girl, a golden- 
haired, blue-eyed, pretty little creature, who gravely 
employed herself in cutting out a fantastic pattern 
from a sheet of brown paper with a tiny pair of 


| scissors. ‘T'o this young lady my aunt introduced 


me as a cousin, 

‘Cousin Mary and Cousin John,’ said my aunt. 
‘Now, you young people must be very fond of 
each other. Won’t you?’ she asked, kneeling 
down between us and putting an arm round each. 

I think I should probably be less embarrassed 
by an introduction at this time to a lady of my 
own years, though the introduction were couched 
in precisely similar terms, than I was then ; and 
my embarrassment, so far as I remember, arose 
from a feeling that it was somehow a piece of 
dreadful presumption in me to be there at all, 
listening to a suggestion, and giving countenance 
to it by my silence, that such a young lady in 
such a house could possibly accept me on terms of 
equality, or could under any circumstances conde- 
scend to be fond of me. I felt as though in my 
own person I had been guilty of this invitation 
of her affections, and I hung my head, When I 
looked up, I saw that the little girl was surveying 
me in a critical but not unapproving way. She 
confirmed my impression of her opinion by saying 
calmly to her aunt: ‘I like him, and instantly 
crossing over and kissing me. ‘ He’s like Franty,’ 
she said, as if in explanation, My aunt laughed, 
and kissed each of us, and went away, I stood in 
shy silence when she had left me, and Cousin 
Mary went back to the fantastic pattern in brown 

aper. 
. ;* old are you?’ she asked, with quite an 
air of years and patronage. 

I told her. 

‘What’s your other name ?’ she asked. 

I answered again as nervously as though before 
a queen. 

Are you clever ?’ she questioned further. ‘Do 
you know any tales? I shall like you if you 

now tales,’ 

This emboldened me, and I said Yes; I knew 
a good many. She dropped the fantastic pattern 


ten thousand pounds once on a time’-—— She and the scissors on the floor, settled herself in her 


did not close the sentence, but waited as if watch- 
ing its effect. The old gentleman walked up and 


down the room, taking three or four steps each | 


way, and then pulling himself up with a jerk. 
There was an air of helpless exasperation about 
him, and he harried his gray hair peevishly with 
his hands. 
_ ‘I suppose you will have your way, Bertha, 
since you have brought him here’ 
‘Since,’ said my aunt, intercepting him again— 
‘Since X. has been discovered by B., A. is left 
without option, Don’t worry yourself over s0 
simple a question, Robert.’ 
The old gentleman walked jerkily up and down 
the room again. It seemed to me as though every 


time he started, he had made up his mind to go| m 


for something in a great hurry, and that he pulled 
himself up less because he came to the wall, than 
because of a spiteful contradiction within himself 
of his own first purpose. After half-a-dozen turns, 
he suddenly abandoned this contradiction of his 
own design, and went out at the door. My aunt 


eae in a short triumphant way. 


chair, cross-legged like a Turk, leaned back with 
closed eyes, and said with a sort of languid 
imperiousness: ‘Tell one now.’ 

This sudden command more than renewed my 
first shyness, and I stood and hung my head before 
her, as though she had been a full-blown Sultana, 
and I the meanest of her subjects. She opened 
her eyes and said with languid impatience: ‘Oh, 
what an awkward i | you are. Go on.’ 

Thus commanded, I made an effort, and plunged 
desperately into my last read narrative—the 
Ancient Mariner. I had just got so far as to state 
that the man who was going to the wedding was 
afraid to move because the old gentleman with 
the gray beard stared at him so, when she stopped 


e. 
‘I don’t like that,’ she said. ‘Do you know 
about the three bears ?’ 

I muttered a confession of my ignorance. 

‘Nor about Red Ridinghood ?” 

I did not quite know Red Ridinghood; but I 
knew Bluebeard and Jack the Giant-killer, and 
Aladdin and Jack and the Bean-stalk. 
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Whether the Sultana’s mind would have con- 
tinued in favour of story-telling, I cannot say, for 
the door opened just then, and a gentleman entered 
the room. He nodded at my companion, and said : 
‘Well, Polly.’ She nodded back at him and 
laughed. The gentleman regarded me with an 
air of good-humoured amusement for a minute 
or two, and I felt sure of him at once. He was 
many years younger than my aunt, but was 
strikingly like her. He was very handsome too, 
and had a soft engaging manner. I liked his 
kindly gray eyes and his candid face, at once. He 
sat down and took me on his knee. ‘Well, my 
little man,’ he said, ‘how do you like your new 
home ?? 

I said I didn’t know. . 

He set me down again, and laid a hand on each 
of my shoulders, and so held me at arm’s-length, 
and laughed. ‘I must get to know this gentle- 
man’s tailor, he said. ‘I wonder whether this 


| is his normal aspect, or whether Aunt Bertha has 
| trussed him up in this way? What a funny little 


figure! We must mend all this, or we shall have 
the villagers burning him for a Guy on the Fifth. 
Frontal development, good; general expression, 
dreamy. Education, up to this time, I should say 
calculated to spoil him. Wonder if the governor’s 
seen him?’ All this he said less to himself than 
as if addressing some invisible fourth person. He 
sat and looked at me for a moment longer, and 
then asked me: ‘Do you know what a frontal 
development is ?’ 

*No sir,’ I answered. 

§ Do you know what a Guy is?’ 

*No sir,’ I responded again. 

‘That’s all right then, Do you know what a 
shilling is?’ 

‘Yes sir,’ 

‘What would you do with it, if I gave you 


| one ?? 


I told him I should give it to Sally to keep 


for me. 
‘Sally?’ he said with a laugh. ‘That’s the 
bony importation I saw just now, I suppose. 


There you are. Now, you needn’t give it to 


| Sally; you can spend it, or do what you like 
| With it.’ 


At that moment my aunt entered the room 
again. ‘ What, Will?’ she said. ‘ You are begin- 
ning to spoil the child already ?’ 

‘T say, aunt,’ he said, rising, ‘what a spectacle 
the infant is! Who chose that dress ?’ 

‘It’s not a very successful choice,’ my aunt 
‘ But it will do for one of the village 
children, I ought to have seen to that myself, 
but was too busy,’ 

‘What does the governor say about it? About 
your bringing the child here, I mean ?” : 

‘He says very little,’ responded my aunt. 
fact I think he says nothing at all.’ 

‘He has seen him, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes; he has seen him.’ 

‘That’s all right then. It was a clear duty ; 
but his ways are so methodical and settled, and 
anything new about the house disturbs him so, 
that I was rather afraid he might be annoyed.’ 

With that they both went away, and Cousin 
Mary and I were once more left alone together. 
At her bidding, I kept shop until tea-time, and 
she came in at intervals and bought my whole 
stock, on credit, The tea-board was presided over 


‘In 


by the pink-cheeked damsel in the cotton print ; 
and after tea, — and I played at wane shop 
again until Aunt Bertha came, with Sally in her 
wake, and saw me tubbed and night-gowned, and 
heard me offer up my quaint evening petition, 
Then she took me in her arms and carried me to 
a tiny bedroom, with a sloping roof, and with 
white curtains and a dormer window. There was 
a fire-grate in the room, and the wood that burned 
and crackled in it made a cheerful flicker on the 
walls and roof and on the white curtains and the 
bed. My aunt kissed me and laid me down, and 
arranged the clothes about me with a kind and 
gentle hand, and then sat down beside me, and 
sang softly some verses of a Christmas hymn about 
the good King Wencesclas. It was raining outside, 
and the trees were moaning ; and as I lay there 
with the flicker of the firelight in my eyes and a 
sense of caressing softness in the bed, the pleasant 
voice, and the comfort of the room, and the noises 
of the wind and rain outside, and the moaning of 
the trees, and the charms of Cousin Mary, and 
the dread and terror of the stranger’s face, and the 
weird story of the Ancient Mariner, seemed all to 
mingle wavingly together, as though their lights 
and shadows flickered with the flickering of the 
fire, until they rounded and were softened to a 
dream, and lost themselves in sleep. 


THE CATTLE-RANCH IN COLORADO. 


My first visit to a Colorado stock-ranch brought 
me into contact with a dozen booted, spurred, and 
bronzed men, who wore flannel shirts, wide hats, 
and no collar. They were riding over the country, 
shewing a rich Englishman the ‘cows.’ My host 
had one of the finest ranch-houses in Colorado, 
and the aforesaid flannel-shirted men had brought 
the gentleman down from Rabbit Ear Ranch to 
call, My first knowledge of their approach was a 
whir, a sweep of horsemen rapidly approaching— 
although the hoofs made no noise on the soft turf, 
and then a loud whoop at the door. To one but 
recently from the land of gates and door-bells, this 
salute was singular. The visitors did not dismount, 
but dropped their reins, leaned from the saddles, 
and talked to the host, who had at the whoop made 
for the porch, the while their wild-eyed ponies 
stood with heads thrust into the roofed gallery. 
The broken sentences that fell on my ear con- 
tained mysterious syllables—cow-horses, cow-boys, 
cow-punchers, mavericks, carry-yards, round-ups, 
cutting-out, range, trail, outfit. The visit lasted 
an hour or more, refreshments and cigars being 
freely indulged in; then, with abrupt good-day, 
the cavalcade rode pell-mell away, across the 
breadth of wild-flowers and brown grass that 
spread on every hand far as the eye could reach. 
There was no fence about the house ; its piazza 
faced the mountains seventy miles away; the 
prairie blossoms leaned against the boards, as 
though the dwelling were a big thistle grown up 
in their midst; the sod had not been disturbed ; 
there were no trees, no rose-bushes, no garden— 
none of the litter and rubbish of a new house 
in the East. Neat and complete as a pasteboard 
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box, it stood alone in the vast prairies, thirty 
miles from any other dwelling. The big herds 
of the owner were nowhere to be seen, :, They, 
with the horses and mules, were out in care of 
the cow-boys on the range. Afar out on the 
prairie, the tinkling bell of the leader, with the 
weird songs and shouts of the herders, now here, 
now there, as they headed off some refractory 
animal with wide detour and whizzing folds of 
the lariat, was one of the most peculiarly Western 
and fascinating of the many strange experiences 
of the ranch, 

In Colorado there is a class of highly educated 
men engaged in the cattle-trale. The men are 
sun-burned, and wear flannel shirts while on the 
ranch ; but none need mistake them for common 
or ignorant persons. They are in very many 
cases gentlemen of culture and standing. In the 
circle of ranchmen whose acquaintance I formed 
during my stay, there were several of considerable 
wealth and of scholarly attainments who, travelling 
in the West for health, had become interested in 
the cattle business, and enchanted by the wild 
open-air life; and who had invested in stock, 
roughed it, and were enjoying the climate, the 
freedom and the excitement, as well as the money 
it brings. One gentleman—mine host—had been 
in the royal navy of Great Britain ; but he now 
likes the billowy prairies better than the deep blue 
sea. A neighbour was one of the best special 
geologists in America, Travelling in pursuit of 
his profession, he saw there was ‘ money in cattle, 
and so left his esthetic Boston home for a tent 
on the plains, Another scientist, whose name is 
known on two continents, has during the past year 
gone heavily into the business.) Two Harvard 
graduates are on ranches adjoining. Two young 
Englishmen, educated in Germany, herd their own 
flocks, and live temporarily in a dug-out. At the 
ranch where I was entertained, I saw three youths, 
brown and bashful, come every evening home with 
the horses, and ride away in the early dawn, at 
break-neck pace, after the snorting herd. They 
looked like any farm-boys; yet in the evening, 
when work was over, and they sat on the steps 
with the family, their talk was wonderfully bright 
and interesting. Two of them had travelled in 
Europe. One was the son of an ex-Senator of Cali- 
fornia; another was the nephew of a general 
officer of the United States army ; and the third 
was the son of a distinguished citizen of New York. 
They are as well-read boys as one can find any- 
where. In delicate health, they left the city to 
‘rough it’ in the prairies, and are stout and well 
now. Being busy from morning until night, riding 
all day over the blossoms and the fresh grass, and 
learning the cattle business from the beginning, 
these lads will no doubt in a few years own 
ranches and herds of their own. 

The man wishing to engage in stock business in 
Colorado buys so many head from a Texas herd, 
from men just in on the trail—that is, who have 
just driven a herd up from Texas, So many year- 


lings, either male or female or steers, and so many 
two years old and cows, are called ‘ stock-cattle ;’ 
three years old are ‘separate stock-cattle ;’ over 
three years old are stock-‘ beeves.’ The yearlings 
average nine dollars apiece; for two years old 
and cows thirteen dollars ; for three-year old steers 
fifteen dollars; for beeves twenty dollars, The 
stock-man selects his range, builds his corral 
and shanties by contract, takes his cattle there, 
brands them, turns them loose, and pays his 
herders thirty to forty dollars per month, and his 
foreman seventy to one hundred dollars. Prices 


are higher farther north in the Indian country; . 


but around where I was, that was the average. 

The ranches are government land. Anybody 
can graze their herds thereon; but by common 
custom the man who has long had range in a 
certain place is not driven away by new-comers. 
A man can, if he chooses, pre-empt one hundred 
and sixty acres neara stream, build his house there, 
and allow his herds to range around for forty or 
fifty miles, The general pasture-land of this 
region is an immense triangle, bounded by the 
mountains, the North and South Platte, and the 
Arkansas. Very few cattle ever get over the 
mountains or across the rivers ; therefore practi- 
cally this range is inclosed by these natural 
boundaries, The customs concerning the range 
vary in different localities. On the Arkansas a 
man owns a certain number of miles of river- 
front; back of that he claims his range. The 
country on the South Platte is older, well settled, 
and every man’s range is as well known as if it 
had a high wall about it. 

In winter the cattle graze on land which from 
want of water is unavailable in summer. In 
winter the snow quenches their thirst, and under 
the snow. the nutritious grass serves them as 
their daily food. They are never sheltered, or 
watched, or herded during the winter, Left to 
take care of themselves, they wander off, are 
driven by the storms far from home, and by 
spring scattered over the whole triangle inclosed 
by rivers and mountains. Every man’s herds 
are mixed up together. Then comes the grand 
‘round-up.’ 

In Colorado, the time and places of the round- 
ups are established by law, or rather determined 
by county commissioners, who publish in the 
spring the names of places for the round-ups for 
every day during the six weeks, usually beginning 
in the middle of May. Every ranch or neighbour- 
hood then fits out a squad of men to go and pick 
out their own cattle. Generally, a neighbourhood 
club together for the great spring frolic. There 
are busy times then after the long winter's rest 
and isolation. Though the mountains are still 
white with snow, a profusion of the daintiest wild 
blossoms carpets the prairie ; and from the bleak 
plains which the frost has scarcely left, hardy 
floral pioneers peep forth from out the tender grass. 
Preparations are made for the grand ploy with 
systematic exactitude. Harness is overhauled, 
waygon-covers mended, provisions laid in, and at 
last, on a bright spring morning, the wagons and 
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outfit are seen starting from every ranch in the 
country towards a common meeting-place on the 
unfenced plain, For an outfit of one hundred and 
fifty men, thirty wagons is the average number; 
and at the round-up, at least seven hundred head 
of horses are seen. 

Each squad elects a foreman or captain; and 
all the captains are under the control of the 
commander-in-chief, who, for the nonce, is a 
greater man than a major-general in the army. 
The men are picturesquely clad in warm flannel 
shirts and buckskin trousers, and present a gay 
appearance as they dash off in advance of the 
canvas-covered wagons, that contain the beds and 
food. Each outfit has its distinctive name. One is 
known as the Owl Creek Squad; another*is the 
Wild Cat Outfit; a third, the Lone Tree Company. 
The places of round-up are usually about twenty 
miles from each other. 

The men from the ranches on the edges of the 
grazing-land—that is, at the foot of the mountains 
or nearest the rivers—sweep around the boundary, 
and start the cattle toward the centre of the range, 
the main place of the round-up. It takes weeks 
to get them together. During that time, what 
with driving wild steers by day, and night-herd- 
ing or keeping them from scattering at night, no 
man gets over four hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four, After arriving at the place of rendezvous, 
the commander issues his orders: The Wild Cat 
men are to take the outer circle; the Owl Creek 
men the next circle of cattle ; and so on until the 
herds are subdivided into patches on the plains, 
and thus more easily handled. The cattle are 
roughly sorted on the way to the place of the 
next day’s round-up. The confusion is lessened 
each day ; and in due time each neighbourhood 
gets its cattle. Then each man in the neighbour- 
hood-squad separates his brand from his fellow’s ; 
so that by the time the home-range is reached, 
each ranchman has repossessed himself of his own 
brand, and the young calves which run by the 
sidesfof the branded mothers, After the home- 
range is reached, the first thing is to brand the new 
additions to the flock. 

Sometimes a calf old enough to leave the mother 
is found mixed up with the herd. Its parents being 
necessarily unknown, it is an alien and a subject 
of dispute, and is known as ‘a maverick, a name 
which thus originated : Mr Maverick, a Texan, had 
a small herd on an island, where they remained 
scarcely thought of until the close of certain 
hostilities. When he went to look after them, they 
had increased to such an extent that the small 
island was crowded. Without taking the precau- 
tion to brand the little strangers, he had them 
conveyed to the mainland, where they broke away 
and scattered over the whole state. Every quad- 
ruped unbranded, or whose owner is uncertain, 
has in Texas since that time been called a mave- 
rick ; and the name coming to Colorado with the 
Texan drovers, has taken root in the grazing 
plains of that state. The law directs that in the 
South Platte section all mavericks shall be turned 
in for the benetit of the school-fund. 

In the season the ranchman lives in his wagon 
most of the time, and is going over his range 
constantly. A wagon, ten men, a foreman and 
cook, fifty saddle-horses, provisions for two weeks 
—and they start from home, and go from one end 
of the range to the other. As they go along they 


collect the beef and unbranded calves, take them 
to some corral, and brand the calves; they then 
turn them out, select beeves for shipment, and 
keep an eye on the general condition of the herd. 
They move about ten miles a day. When cattle 
enough are selected for a trainload of twelve to 
twenty-five cars, containing from two hundred and 
eighty to four hundred head of beeves, they take 
them to the nearest railroad point, invoice them 
to the Union Stock-yards, in charge of a trust- 
worthy man, who delivers them over to a com- 
mission merchant of the Yards, who sells them, 
and sends the money by draft on New York to the 
owner. 

A few days after my arrival I witnessed what 
they call ‘cutting-out.” A drove of two thousand 
cattle that had been selected as beeves from the 
herd, stood in a close bunch on the plain a couple 
of miles from the ranch-house. We drove over to 
see the fun, and standing well out of the way of 
the racing horses, swinging lassos, and scattering 
cattle, watched with interest. The fattest beeves 
were ‘cut out’ from the herd and driven into a 
separate bunch, which was guarded at a little 
distance by watchful horsemen. One by one the 
finest cattle were separated. Some thirty horse- 
men were riding in all directions, swinging the 
long horse-hair ropes from their saddle-horns, 
digging their spurs into their horses’ flanks, 
heading off the steers that were making for us, 
turning them from the herd, and driving them 
toward the bunch across the plain as though there 
was not a moment to lose. One of our party 
(a lady), excited over the chase of a rebellious cow 
that bore down upon us, waved her handkerchief, 
and came near causing a stampede. In a moment 
after the white signal fluttered, every cow in the 
herd was facing her, heads up, horns high in the 
air. The foreman shouted to her to hide the hand- 
kerchief. He told us afterwards that an unusual 
sight, especially of anything white, sometimes 
caused a great herd to break away and run for 
miles. At such times they will sweep over every 
obstruction, trampling down men and horses alike. 
The way to turn a herd is not to head them or 
dash up in front of them, but by wide circling 
detours, turn them gradually in a semicircle, 

In handling cattle, one man is of little use. It 
takes four mounted men to herd seven hundred ; 
and eight men to drive and night-herd a bunch of 
two to three thousand cattle at one time. Mr 
Isliff, a well-known ranchman who owns a herd 
of forty to fifty thousand cattle, has sixty men 
employed, and a proportionate number of wagons 
and horses. 

The cattle-man has to be moving from the time 
the grass is strong enough to feed a horse the 
length of his tether, until the month of November. 
Then the stock not shipped is turned adrift, 
wagons put under the shed, harness hung up, 
men discharged—except two or three to take care 
of the horses and do odd jobs about the place ; 
and the ranchman, brown as a berry, stout, hearty, 
and vigorous, goes into winter-quarters at home, 
or puts on his store-clothes, takes a run East, and 
meets old friends, The stockmen to whom I 
have talked say too many are crowding in, From 
a profit of from fifty to one hundred fps cent. 
it has gradually dwindled to twenty and twenty- 
five per cent. The old-timers want plenty of 
room, and aver that when ranchmen are settled 
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nearer than thirty miles apart, it crowds too close 
for comfort. The dealers have in the past few 
oye been improving the quality of their cattle 

y the introduction of thoroughbred Durhams 
among the Texas stock. 

The assessment returns credit Colorado with 
five hundred and fifty thousand head ; Wyoming, 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand; Utah, 
three hundred and fifty thousand; Washington, 
two hundred thousand ; Montana, two hundred 
thousand ; Oregon, one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand ; California, six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. When it is remembered that the assess- 
ment is never over fifty per cent. of actual amount, 
an idea may be gathered of the immense cattle- 
trade in the country west of the Mississippi. The 
great feeding-grounds of the world are transferred 
from Texas to the wide buffalo ranges of the 
plains, the sheltered mountain parks, and the 
fertile pastures of the Pacific slope. Those who 
see cattle only in the crowded stock-cars or in 
the slaughter-yards of cities or villages, can have 
no conception of the splendid time the cows 
have of it in Colorado. Running-water, unlimited 
range of juicy buffalo-grass, and in summer-time 
a new bed every night of velvety prairie blossoms 
ve more could the most fastidious bovine 

esire ! 


MY WIFE’S INHERITANCE 
IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER III. CONCLUDED. 


Miss Lecierc’s History of the Will ran as follows: 
*In order that you may comprehend all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I must go back nearly 
seven years, to the time when I first entered the 
family of Mr Russel, as governess to his niece 
Ellen. I was then only seventeen years of age, and 
my pupil fourteen. The family consisted of Mr 
Russel, Ellen, and a nephew Charles, This nephew 
was about a year younger than myself, and a fine 
handsome lad. There were whispers that young 
as he was, his habits were very irregular ; and it 
may have been so. I had no means of judging. 
I only know that to my girlish mind he seemed 
all that a young man ought to be, and so when he 
began to take notice of me and make love to me, I 
lent a very willing ear. This went on with more 
and more warmth, until, for some reason or other, 
he was compelled to leave his uncle’s roof; but 
even after this we managed to meet at frequent 
intervals, although of course all unknown to Mr 
‘ Russel or Ellen ; indeed they neither of them had 
the slightest idea of there being anything between 
us. At length Charles left his uncle’s office alto- 
gether, and decided to go to London. I well 
remember the last night before he went. away. 
People said he was wild and wicked ; but I only 
knew that I loved him, and he declared that he 
also loved me. He said that when he got a situa- 
tion in London, he would send for me; in the 
meantime, he wished me to remain in Mr Russel’s 
service, and keep him informed of all that occurred. 
I faithfully promised ; and when on the comple- 
tion of Ellen’s education, I was asked to remain as 
her companion, I gladly agreed, for Charles’s sake. 
Well, time passed on, and nothing particular 
occurred. Mr Russel retired from business, and 


we removed to Cottam ; then came his illness, and 
your introduction to the family. I was ever on 
the watch for any scrap of information that might 
be interesting to Charles, and I did not fail to tell 
him of the growing intimacy between you and 
Ellen, as well as Mr Russel’s partiality for you, 
These last items seemed to give him considerable 
annoyance, and he requested me to redouble my 
vigilance, 

‘One day I heard a servant tell you, that Mr 
Russel wished to see you in his bedroom. You 
remember how these rooms were arranged ; that 
opening out of the bedroom was a small dressing- 
room, which itself communicated with the servants’ 
staircase, to afford facilities for lighting the fire, 
bringing water, &. Now, as you went up the 
main stairs, I very quietly slipped into the 
dressing-room by the others, as I thought it 
possible that something might be said touching 
the interests of my dear Charles, I thus managed 
to overhear enough of the conversation to gather 
its import; especially did I take note of the 
directions for opening the secret place in the desk ; 
and when I got to my own room I wrote them 
down, lest I should forget. Well, I immediately 
wrote off to Charles; and the news must have 
troubled him considerably, for in a very short 
time I had a letter saying that he would arrive at 
Kinton the next day, and cegraing atime and 
place for. me to meet him. did so; and after 
making me repeat as well as I could all that I had 
heard, he boldly proposed that I should get pos- 
session of the will and bring it to him. He proposed 
(to facilitate matters) that as he was quite unknown 
in Cottam, he would go there and engage rooms at 
an obscure inn called the Red Lion, and I should 
find him there any evening, I confess this jpro- 
posal startled me, partly because of its difficulty, 
and partly because it was my first step in crime. 
However, he overcame my scruples, and I pro- 
mised to do what I could; at anyrate I would 
visit him at the Red Lion at seven the next 
evening. Fortune favoured me. The next day, 
just at dusk—it was the latter end of February— 
Ellen asked me to sit by the bedside a few 
minutes until the night-nurse arrived ; of course 
I agreed, secretly delighted, for Mr Russel being 
asleep, I had little difficulty in securing the will. 
I remembered perfectly the directions: “Top 
middle drawer, and a penholder through the top 
right-hand corner, then look at the back.” In fact, 
I had opened the secret panel more than once, to 
see if I had heard aright. Soon after, the nurse 
arriving, I was at liberty, and hastened to meet 
Charles. I found him alone in an upper room of 
the Red Lion, and the table strewn with papers. 

“Have you got it?” he eagerly inquired, the 
instant the door closed behind me. 

* My only reply was to hand it to him. Without 
a word he broke the seal, and having read the 
contents, said: “You were quite right, It is as 
you supposed. He has left the whole of his 

roperty to Ellen, roy a few paltry legacies. 
ow, you shall see what I will do.” 

“Do. Why, I suppose you will burn it, and 
then you will come in for an equal share with 
Ellen. But mind, there is something left to me 
in that will, and it is only because we are to be 
married that I agree to its being destroyed.” 

“Fear not; you shall be made all right. But 
I think I can do better than what you suggest. 
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I was not five years in my uncle’s office for 
nothing.” 

‘He then searched amongst the papers until he 
found a blank sheet as near like the one the will 
was written on as possible. “You see,” he con- 
tinued, “the old fellow was so methodical in all 
his ways, that I was pretty sure he would make 
his will on a certain sort of paper and in a certain 
way. I provided myself accordingly ; obtained 
similar paper, wax, &c, to that which he always 
used, and had a copy of his seal made—I had 
plenty of impressions by me—you know you can 
get anything in London. Now see me write.” 

‘He then began to copy the will, word for word, 
and I was astonished at the similitude. Five 
years’ practice under his uncle’s eye and with his 
uncle’s writing constantly before him, joined to a 
natural aptitude for imitation, enabled him to 
7 every stroke and turn exactly. “There,” he 
said, when he had finished. “A fair exchange is 
no robbery. I have written everything as it was 
before, except that Ellen’s name now occupies my 
place, while I have taken hers. Not avery great 
change, but one that will make considerable differ- 
ence to us both, I reckon. Now for the most 
difficult part, and that is to copy the signatures of 
the witnesses. I have practised uncle’s often 
enough; but of course I did not know theirs ; 
however, I must try.” 

‘He did try, and succeeded so well that I could 
see no difference. 

“ There now,” said he ; “just you compare these 
two, while I go and get a glass of brandy.” 

‘He left the room ; and I, placing the two side 
by side, could only distinguish the one from the 
other by the change of names, 

“ Well,” he said as he re-entered—“ will it do?” 

“Excellently well,” I replied. “I cannot tell 
which was written by you and which by your 
uncle.” 

“ Well, then ; now to fold them ;” and from a 
heap of various sorts of envelopes, choosing two, 
he took up the original will, sealed and indorsed 
it as before, but putting a small, almost imper- 
ceptible mark in the corner, He then took the 
new will and did the same, but without the 
mark. 

“ Now,” said he, “listen carefully to my instruc- 
tions. When you get home, replace the original 
will in the desk. You will know which it is by this 
mark;” pointing to the corner. “It is extremely 
unlikely that Mr Russel has been out of bed and 
missed it during the two hours you have been 
absent, so that will be all right. This other 
envelope you must keep by you until he is 
actually dead, and then take the very first oppor- 
tunity of changing them. The old will you may 
bring to me, and I will destroy it.” 

“ But why not make the change at once? I 
could as easily put one in the desk as the other.” 

“No ; no. e must not risk it. There is just 
a chance that uncle may get about again and take 
it into his head to open the will, and then where | 
should we be? No; make the change when that | 
is impossible, and we are all right.” 

“T see, I see,” said I, half-sickening at the 
dreadful deception, and yet too far committed to 


| draw back; “as I shall gain equally with your- 


self, I promise to do all you wish.” 
‘When [I arrived at home, all was quiet, so 
I presently went into the sick-room. “ Nurse,” 


I said, “supper is ready. If you would like to 
go down, I will sit here half an hour for you.” 

‘She gladly accepted my offer; and as Mr 
Russel was dozing, with the curtains drawn and 
the lamp turned down, I silently and quickly 
replaced the old gentleman’s will. 

‘Well, time went on. Mr Russel, as you know, 
got gradually worse, and towards the end was 
more than half his time unconscious, One day 
you gave it as your opinion that he could not 

ossibly live till the next, and it was during that 
ast night that I stealthily made the change. In 
the morning he was dead; and so far our plot had 
succeeded completely. The result I need sa) 
nothing about, as you are so well acquainted wit 
it. 

‘But now I must tell you of a little scheme of 
my own. I loved Charles, and would have done 
anything for him, and had no compunction in 
helping him, as I thought doing so was a means 
to love, marriage, and fortune. Still, he had taught 
me to be almost as wily as himself, and to take 
every precaution ; so I determined to have a hold 
upon him, in case he should endeavour to play me 
false. To this end, when I got possession of the 
original will, I went into my bedroom, and with 
a sharp penknife, cut carefully the end of the 
envelope, drew out the contents, which I care- 
fully transferred to my pocket, and then replaced 
them with blank paper the same size and thick- 
ness, gumming the edges of the envelope together 
again with pale gum. I daresay it was not very 
skilfully done, but it answered my purpose very 
well. Afterwards, when I gave it to Charles, he 
glanced at it, saw the seal was unbroken, and, sus- 
pate nothing, committed it to the flames. We 

oth watched it until it was consumed, Charles 
exclaiming: “Now I am really master of the 
Willows,” 

* And I soon shall be the mistress,” I added. 

“Oh, that of course,” he replied. 

‘I have told you how he kept his promise— 
villain that he is !’ 


Thus finished this remarkable confession—a 
confession which to me was as acceptable as un- 
expected. Of course there was now no mystery, 
and’ I am only surprised that something of the 
sort had not occurred to me before ; but it must 
be remembered that I knew very little of Charles, 
and no one had even hinted—even if they knew— 
of any connection between him and Miss Leclerc. 
I read the confession all over again to Ellen, and 
we. both rejoiced at the turn events had taken. 
Miss Leclerc came in for a certain amount of pity ; 
yet we could not but remember that had it not 
been for her connivance and assistance, Charles 
would have been unable to carry out his nefarious 
scheme. 

‘Still’ said Ellen, ‘I am not sorry that you 
promised to allow her to escape punishment. If 
we get our own again, we can well afford to let 
her go.’ 

In the morning I called upon Mr Sparks, my 
legal friend, and somewhat triumphantly laid the 
matter before him, He was very pleased, and at 
once offered to assist me all he could, We both 
agreed that after my promise to Miss Leclerc, it 
would be better to try to settle the matter ami- 
cably with Charles too. We therefore decidet to 
wait upon him and tell him that all was dis- 
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covered ; and if he confessed and gave up the 
property, we would then arrange without publicity 
or exposure. If, however, he resisted, we deter- 
mined at once to proceed to law. It was Ellen’s 
wish that, for the sake of the relationship between 
them, we should be as lenient as possible in case 
he yielded. 

Miss Leclere duly kept her appointment, and 
brought the oft-mentioned will with her. The 
conditions were again insisted on, and again 
agreed to; in fact I gave her fifty pounds on 
the spot, and promised another fifty pounds when 
all was settled. She then gave me the will, and 
was about to go, when I said: ‘There is just one 
difficulty. Suppose Charles determines to defend 
the case, he might say this confession was alto- 
gether a trumped-up tale, this will a forgery ; and 
as he has possession, I am not sure but that with 
a good lawyer he would beat us.’ 

‘Ah! I don’t think he will attempt to stand 
when he knows that I have told you all. But in 
case he does, then’—with sudden energy—‘then, 
will I attend and give evidence against him, ay, 
even if I have to stand in the dock beside him. 
No; no. He must and shall disgorge his wealth, 
Yes ; that shall be my revenge.’ 

Next morning Mr Sparks and myself went over 
to Cottam, and were ushered into the presence of 
Charles. He was not too well pleased to see us, 
and his manner towards us was brusque and 
abrupt. 

‘May I ask why I am favoured with a call so 
early in the morning?’ he said with an attempt 
at hauteur, although I thought that in reality he 
was not quite at his ease. 

‘We have called on a very serious matter, Mr 
Charles Russel,’ I said gravely. 

‘State it then please, as quickly as may be, or 
I cannot stay to hear you, as my time is precious,’ 

‘Not more precious than your liberty, I pre- 
sume ?’ 

‘My liberty! What do you mean? What has 
your presence here to do with my liberty ?’ 

‘Simply this. If you refuse to hear us, we 
shall have you arrested at once,’ 

‘Arrested! Are you mad? On what charge?’ 

‘On the charge of forging your uncle’s signature 
and changing the wills,’ 

‘I—I—don’t understand you” These were his 
words ; but they were belied by his ashy-pale face 
and starting eyes. 

‘Oh, you don’t understand. Perhaps you have 
forgotten. Then let me remind you of that night 
at the Red Lion, of the new will you made, and 
of the instructions you gave to Miss Leclere— 
instructions which she so well carried out.’ 

‘It is false! I know nothing of what you are 
talking about. You have evidently come here to 
insult me. If so, you have come to the wrong 
place, I can tell you; and the sooner you pack off 
to Kinton again, the better.’ All this with an 
attempt at bravado, which, however, did not 
deceive either of us, as we saw in his face plenty 
of evidence of the real terror behind. 

‘Ah well, perhaps you do not remember these 
things. Then I have only one other bit of infor- 
mation for you, and that is ’—looking him straight 
in — face—‘ we have possession of the original 
will.’ 

‘It’s a lie—an infamous lie! for I myself saw 


he could hold ont no longer; he saw the fatal 
admission he had made; and after that we had 
very little trouble with him. He whined for 


mercy, and prayed that he might not be sent to | 


prison. As it was not our wish to proceed to 
extremes, we were as lenient with him as possible; 
and it was eventually arranged that the two 
hundred and fifty pounds paid to Ellen should be 
returned to him, and that he should emigrate to 
Australia. This he did ; and I think that not the 
least bitter portion of his punishment was the 
knowledge that it all came about through the 
instrumentality of the girl he had first tempted, 
and then so cruelly deserted. 

Miss Leclerc was paid another fifty pounds, and 
joined her friends in America, We were never 
troubled with either of them again. 

All that the world knew of the matter was, that 
a new will had been discovered leaving the pro- 
perty to Ellen. All the legal formalities were com- 
plied with, and we took possession; happy that 
at length my Wife’s Inheritance was Regained. 


A PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 


THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF AN UNKNOWN 
FAMILY, 


No signs of the lost path could we discover, and 
we wandered on we knew not whither. In fact, 
as soon as we left the ‘open’ on the summit of the 
cliff and entered the, in many places, impenetrable 
bush, we met with the fate of all wanderers in 
the forest, and unconsciously walked round in a 
circle, finding ourselves at the end of an hour's 
ramble on the very spot whence we had started ; 
and before long I struck my foot violently against 
some impediment that seemed to be firmly im- 
planted in the earth, over which I stumbled and 
fell. I rose immediately, though I had hurt my 
foot badly, and assisted by Enrique, searched 
amongst the long coarse reedy grass, with which 
the spot was overgrown, for the object over 
which I had stumbled. This we soon discovered ; 
and to our great surprise, found it to be a piece of 
stout board or plank about six inches in width, 
firmly implanted in the ground, from which— 
though it was now in a slanting position—it had 
originally risen to the height of fifteen or sixteen 
inches. It had the appearance of a piece of plank 
brought on shore from some vessel, though it was 
completely sodden with the damp from the long 
rank grass which had concealed it from our sight, 
and was black and rotten with age. Three or 
four feet apart from it, we discovered another 
piece of board, also firmly planted in the earth, 
but rising only to the height of five or six 
inches. 

It was evident that the two pieces of board were 
the head and foot marks of a grave—the grave of a 
child, from its small size—for on tearing up the 
grass, we perceived that the space between the 
two boards was slightly raised in the form of a 
mound, The remains that lay interred beneath 


bur’——_ But here his courage failed him, and 
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this mound were assuredly those of a European ; 
for the wretched aborigines of Tierra del Fuego— 
perhaps the lowest beings upon earth in the 
scale of humanity—do not bury their dead, but 
cast the bodies into the sea, when they do not 
devour them, as, it has been positively asserted by 
some voyagers, they not unfrequently do. I was 
still examining these boards—on the larger of which 
I fancied that I could perceive a portion of some 
inscription—when Enrique, who had wandered on, 
shouted to me that he had discovered another, 
and yet another, similar grave. Our curiosity 
was now fully awakened ; and on further search 
we discovered two more graves; making five in all, 
within a circle of not more than forty yards in 
diameter. Though these graves were all of differ- 
ent dimensions, one only appeared to be that of 
an adult ; and it was plainly apparent that the 
head-boards of each and all bore some inscription, 
though the letters—which appeared to have been 
burned as well as cut into the boards—were almost 
wholly obliterated, or had been rendered inde- 
cipherable by the decay of the boards them- 
selves, 

‘Who could they have been,’ we asked our- 
selves, ‘who lay thus buried in this lonely desolate 
spot at the extremity of the earth ?’ 

Three hundred and thirty years had elapsed 
since 1519, when the Strait of Magellan and the 
adjacent shores were first discovered by the 
Dutch mariner who gave his name to the Strait : 
| but only within the last fifty years, and during 
‘that period but rarely, had ships made the 
| passage through the Strait or had mariners landed 


on the bleak shores. It is true that from the date 
| of their discovery the Strait and shores had been 
visited, at intervals far apart, by the early mariners 
—Dampier, Byron, and others; and by Cook 
when on his voyages of discovery; but these 
navigators of former days had but touched on the 
coast—the very name of which was dreaded. 
None had penetrated to any distance inland, or 
knew anything of the shores, save that they were 
described as being the very abode of desolation ; or 
of the inhabitants, of whom they gave the most 
absurd description; and even since the commence- 
ment of the present century, those mariners who 
had passed through the Strait had not tarried on 
their way, if they could possibly avoid so doing, 
and had felt relieved when the passage was safely 
made, and they had left the perilous coast behind 
them. Only those on board surveying vessels 
despatched by the governments of Great Britain or 
Chili—beginning in 1830 with Captain Fitzroy, 
in chief command of the Adventure and the 
Beagle—had lingered on the coast, and had mingled 
with the natives on shore ; and these vessels had 
left none of the crews they carried, behind them. 
Who or what then was this family—to judge from 
the appearance of the graves—that had lived and 
died on this desolate spot of earth ? 

Beyond doubt, we thought, they must have 
been some unfortunate family that had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast ; perhaps of the crew of the 
vessel, they alone having escaped death. Or more 
probably, some master-mariner who had his wife 


and children on board his vessel, had been set on 
shore with his family, and had been deserted by 
his mutinous sailors. But if either of these sup- 

ositions were correct, the circumstances must 

ave occurred at some long distant period ; for 
people cast or left on the shores at any period 
during the present century would surely have 
found some means of making their existence on 
the lonely island known to mariners passing 
through the Strait, or landing on the shores, before 
they had died, one after another, as appeared to 
have been the case with these, until the last 
unhappy survivor, who left no one to perform the 
last sad duty for him, disappeared from the 
scene. 

Forgetting for the moment our ship and ship- 
mates, we searched the spot for some vestiges of 
a hut or dwelling-place of some description ; for 
the wretched natives of the island have no per- 
manent dwellings, but content themselves with 
erecting a sort of tent, with branches of trees 
covered with bark, and raised- but three or four 
feet from the ground—something resembling the 
gipsy tents often seen in an English lane or 
common—beneath which they shelter themselves 
in cold and stormy weather. For a considerable 
time our search was made to no purpose. At 
length, however, just beyond the natural clearing 
in which the graves had been made, we came to 
a spot which seemed to us to have once been 
the site of a hut or dwelling-place. At any other 
time it would not have attracted our attention, 
for the earth—as in other parts of the bush or 
forest—was overgrown with coarse rushes or grass 
and rank prickly shrubs ; but Enrique accidentally 
stumbled into a dry ditch concealed beneath the 
long grass; and on examining the ditch, we dis- 
covered that it formed a circle some five or six 
yards in diameter, and that the ground within 
the circle was raised in the centre, while it sloped 
gradually towards the ditch, doubtless to allow 
the water from the rains to run off into the 
hollow, and thus keep the ground within the 
circle dry. We searched this spot of ground 
diligently, and found several other pieces of 
board or plank, so much decayed that we could 
crumble some of them to dust between our 
fingers. 

At length Enrique picked up a crooked ten- 
inch nail, so much eaten away with rust, that 
when the rust was scraped off, it was scarcely 
thicker than a knitting-needle ; and shortly after- 
wards I picked up from the bottom of the ditch 
what had once been the claw-head of a hammer, 
in a like rust-eaten. condition. The finding of 
these articles made ,us still more eager in our 
search ; and in the course of half an hour we 
found in the ditch and within the circle, several 
other rust-eaten nails, and various other articles 
so sodden and decayed that it was difficult even 
to surmise what many of them had been—but 
which went to prove beyond doubt that the 
site had once been inhabited by Europeans. 
Among other things, I found what appeared to 
have been the cover of a Family Bible, though the 
leather was so much decayed—in fact it was 
reduced to a mere mass of pulp—that I could not 
even have guessed what it had been, had there not 
been still adhering to it a clasp black with age 
and exposure, but which on py ingre 2cg with the 
blade of a penknife, proved to be brass, It had 
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resisted the action of the atmosphere, which had 
almost worn away the iron nails. 

We were still prosecuting our search, when 
Enrique suddenly started up from a stooping 
posture. ‘Hark!’ he exclaimed. ‘Listen! What 
was that?’ The next moment the faint distant 
report of firearms was heard. 

‘It is our shipmates,’ said I. 
searching for us.’ 

Again the report was heard. We were loath to 
quit the spot ; for we knew how difficult it was 
to find a given spot in the heart of the bush when 
once quitted, unless some measures were taken to 
guide the searchers to it. 

‘Go you, Enrique, said I. ‘Follow the sound 
of the muskets. I will remain here. Captain de 
Ferrande would be greatly vexed if he were not 
to visit this spot,’ 

Enrique left me alone, and I employed myself 
for some time in collecting such trifling articles 
as I could find. Then I lay down on a grassy 
mound to rest. I heard the reports of firearms 
from time to time, sometimes distant, sometimes 
drawing nearer, and then again farther off. At 
length they ceased altogether, and I knew that 
Enrique had found the searching party. 

Enrique had left his match-box with me, and it 
had been arranged that I should collect such dry 
leaves and grass as I could find and set them on 
fire, in order that the flames or smoke might guide 
the searchers to the spot. This I now did by 
kindling a bonfire on the highest spot near by. 
There was little flame ; but the smoke soon rose 
in a vast black column, which towered high above 
the bush ere it dissipated itself in air. In the 
course of another hour I heard the report of fire- 
arms at no great distance, and soon afterwards 
Enrique appeared with the surgeon and two 
sailors, 

‘They sent parties out from the ship at day- 
break, in different directions,’ said Enrique as he 
drew near. ‘ Captain de Ferrande is with this one, 
He will be here directly. Caramba! you made a 
famous smoke. We saw it two miles off!’ 

He had hardly spoken ere we heard the ap- 
proach of others through the bush, and presently 
a party of seamen, headed by the third officer, 
appeared, Captain de Ferrande followed a few 
yards to the right and a short distance in the 
rear, Suddenly he appeared to stumble, and then 
gathering himself up, uttered an exclamation, and 
stooping down picked up something from the 
ground. If he had purposed to scold us for the 
trouble we had caused him and the rest of our 
shipmates, he forgot his purpose in the discovery 
he had made. The article he had picked up was 
the thigh-bone of a human skeleton—evidently, 
from its size, that of an adult male. In a few 
moments we had all gathered round him. The 
bone which he had trodden upon was part of a 
skeleton which lay near the decayed trunk of 
what had once been one of the largest trees in 
the bush. The bones must have been separated 
before he approached the spot, but he had 
inadvertently scattered them further apart with 
his foot. The skeleton was that of a man above 
the average stature, and though the bones were 
much decayed, all of them were there. 

One of the sailors picked up something and 
handed it to the Captain. It was a small chain, to 
which what appeared to be a locket was attached, 
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and which had been attached to the neck-bones of 
the skeleton. Chain and locket were both almost 
as black as ink, but they were not worn away; 
and on being scraped with the blade of a penknife 
they proved to be gold. The locket had to be 
forced open, not without much difficulty ; but 
inside it contained two locks of hair plaited to- 
gether, in perfect preservation, and as soft and 
glossy as if they had but lately been severed from 
the heads of the owners. One of the locks was of 
a dark auburn hue; the other flaxen, and from 
its texture and appearance, it had been severed 
from, the head of a young child. Placing the 
chain and locket in the pocket of his jacket, the 
Captain joined the rest of the party in the search 
for such articles as might throw some light upon 
the condition of those who had, at some far 
distant date, evidently lived and died on this 
lonely spot. But nothing could be found save 
a few more articles similar to those that 
Enrique and I had picked up in the first 
instance, 

I then spoke of the grave-boards and the 
inscriptions that I believed they had once borne, 
and the entire party forthwith proceeded to the 
burial-ground. Captain de Ferrande was of the 
same opinion as Enrique and I with regard to 
the inscriptions on the head-boards; and it was 
determined to remove some of them from the 
ground and to examine them carefully in a better 
light. The board over which I had stumbled— 
evidently the head-board of an infant’s grave— 
was the first that was removed. As Enrique and 
I had imagined, it bore an inscription that had 
open, been originally cut with a knife or 
chisel, and then burnt into the wood. It had 
evidently been of considerable length; but was 
now almost obliterated, the board being so much 
decayed that it would hardly bear handling. We 

reeived, however, that the inscription was in 
English ; and after a little study of the characters, 
we were enabled to decipher the name of ‘ Annie.’ 
This was the only complete word that was decipher- 
able ; but we made out the following letters and 
figures and portions of words: § 
.f£d...1.ttl. Annie, .g..tw...... — M.re.— 
An..D..... 1.93.” There had originally been 
a great deal more than the above; but where I 
have placed the long dashes, the letters were 
utterly indecipherable. As it stood, we made out 
the inscription so far to have been: ‘To the 
Memory of dear little Annie, aged two years —— 
March —, Anno Domini 1-93.’ This left us in 
doubt as to the century in which the interments 
had taken place. 
the inscriptions on the board at the head of the 
longest grave and on the head-boards of two 
others. The inscription on the first mentioned 
of these boards had apparently once covered the 
entire surface ; but very few of the letters were 
now decipherable. All that we could make out 
were the following portions of words, and date: 
‘—_—- —— B.lo..d W.f.,.g.d 4. —— 16.4’ 
As we supposed—‘ To the Memory of my Beloved 
Wife, aged 4— ——1694,’ We did not remove 
any more of the boards, the inscriptions on the 
others being almost wholly obliterated, though 
we made out on one the complete date, 1691, and 
on another the name of ‘ Willie.’ 

After we had taken notes of the decipherable 
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firmly above the graves from which we had 
removed them; and then, before we quitted the 
spot, carefully collected the bones of the skeleton, 
and buried them alongside the grave of the long- 
deceased wife. 

Thus, after the lapse of one hundred and — 
eight years—for it was now apparent that the 
previous interments had taken place between the 
years 1691 and 1694—the remains of the unhappy 
man were laid to rest beside those of his wife. 
Beyond a doubt he was the last survivor of the 
family, who having no one to perform for him 
the last sad duty of humanity, had laid himself 
down to die, alone and uncared for, beneath the 
tree, which while his bones were rotting in the 
air, had itself decayed. . 

Captain de Ferrande had at first decided to 
retain possession of the gold locket and chain, 
which contained the cherished locks of the un- 
happy man’s wife, and of one—probably of the 
youngest, of his children—little Annie. But after 
some consideration, he placed the locket and its 
contents in the grave, along with the bones of the 
husband and father who had treasured them to 
the last. Some of the other worthless articles 
were carried on board the ship as mementoes—but 
were soon forgotten and lost—and we quitted the 
spot, never again to visit it. 

How this unfortunate family came to live and 
die in the island of Tierra del Fuego, at a period 
so distant as 1691-4, when few vessels had 
visited the dreary spot, may never be known. But 
it is mournful to picture their unhappy fate ; to 
fancy them dying one after penetra A children 
first—dying probably through the lack of the 
necessaries of life, with no one to afford them 
relief during their illness, until at length the 
wife succumbed, leaving her unhappy husband 
alone—for how long, none can tell! Perhaps but 
for a short space of time, perhaps for long weary 
years! It is sad to think of the poor man lying 
down to die alone at last; but it is probable that 
he found in death a happy release from his 
sufferings. We endeavoured to learn from the 
miserable natives of the island, something of this 
unfortunate family. We thought it probable that 
they might have some record or tradition of a 
family of white people who long ago had lived 
and died on the island. It was, however, with 
very considerable difficulty that we were able to 
make them understand what we meant ; and when 
at length they peng to comprehend, they 
seemed to be afraid or to entertain a dislike to 
speak of the matter. They would shake their 
heads, point to the sea, the earth, the sky, and 
then again shaking their heads, would become 
obstinately silent. On one occasion, Captain de 
Ferrande tried to induce one who appeared to be 
a chief, or at least to exercise some little authority 
over the rest of the people of the island, to guide 
and accompany him through the bush to the spot 
where the remains of the family of white people 
lay interred. But the fellow shook his head and 
ran away, shouting as if seized with sudden terror ; 
and as I have said, none of us ever again visited 
the spot. 

Had this unfortunate family been cast or left on 
shore in Patagonia, on the opposite shore of the 
Strait, their fate would in all probability have 
been less miserable. They would have mingled 
with and found help from the natives; and most 


likely, would have found some means of getting 
away from the desolate region; for the Pata- 
gonians, though but scently civilised, are not 
savage, and are in all respects an infinitely 
superior race to their wretched Tierra del Fuegan 
neighbours, 


THE ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN 
GOVERNESSES IN ENGLAND. 


Some time ago, the German ambassador, Count 
Miinster, formally opened a Home in London for 
German governesses, This Home (16 Wyndham 
Place, Bryanston Square, W.) is the result of the 
united labours of a number of ladies, called ‘The 
Association of German Governesses in England,’ 
assisted by lady patronesses, and is another grati- 
fying example of patient adherence to a desired 
object. 

The great increase of the study of the German 
language and literature has naturally led a con- 
siderable number of educated German ladies to 
come over to this country as teachers in schools 
and families. In the year 1877, one of these 
ladies, specially gifted with tact, energy, and 
what we in England would call ‘ pluck,’ originated 
the idea of the German governesses and teachers 
throughout the country forming themselves into a 
bund or society for the circulation of various 
German and English educational and scientific 
journals amongst themselves, and at the same 
time to procure engagements without the assist- 
ance of agents. Ina few months the number of 
members increased to seventy-five, and now it 
has reached upwards of four hundred. 

Previous to the formation of this Association, 
situations were for the most part obtained through 
‘agents, who charged a considerable percentage 
on the salary of a lady for whom they had obtained 
an appointment. This plan, which obviously en- 
tailed a certain degree of dependence on these inter- 
mediaries, is now entirely done away with by the 
working of the Association. By members reporting 
vacant places and patronesses recommending their 
friends, a means of interchange is thus kept u 
which is highly serviceable to all concerned. 
When a member—to become which a certificate 
from a clergyman and good testimonials are requi- 
site—makes application to the Secretary for an 
appointment, a form is sent, containing a list of 
questions to be filled up by the applicant, giving 
an exhaustive summary of her qualifications. This 
schedule being drawn up by the Committee of the 
Association, is to a certain extent technical; and 
by this means a great deal is elicited about the 
acquirements, &c. of the governess, which the lad 
engaging would no doubt wish to know, but whic 
she could not possibly be expected to remember 
at a personal interview. Ladies have thus much 
more chance of being suited than if they attempted 
to conduct matters for themselves. 

In a short time after the formation of the Asso- 
ciation, it became necessary to have an office, with 
a regular Secretary to conduct the business affairs, 
which had up till this time been managed by 
merges industrious members in situations, A 
place was therefore selected as near the abode of 
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the President as possible, which has now developed 
into an established Home, to which new members 
arriving from Germany can go at once on landing, | 
and to which sick members and those out of | 
employment can turn at all times. The affairs | 
of the Association are conducted by a President, 
Secretary, and six of a Committee of governesses, | 
each of whom has been from ten to sixteen years | 
in England. 

Since the opening of the office in April 1878, | 
the work has proceeded most satisfactorily, and | 
several hundreds of German governesses have | 
obtained engagements. Members placed by the | 
Association pay two per cent. of their first 
year’s salary towards the fund for the sick, as 
compared with five to ten per cent. charged 
by agents. Each member also pays an annual 
subscription of seven shillings and sixpence to- 
wards the maintenance of the Home. The list of 
patronesses, which is a large one, is headed by 
the name of the late lamented Princess Alice, of 
whom the Committee say in their annual Report, 
‘her energetic efforts and lively interest in the 
Association have chiefly promoted its extension 
and success.’ The whole undertaking has been 
conducted from its commencement with patience, 
energy, and business-like intelligence. 

To assist in raising funds for the opening of 
the Home, the Duke of Westminster twice kindly 
opened the reception-rooms at Grosvenor House 
for concerts arranged by patronesses. The task 
these ladies have so successfully accomplished 
is increased when we remember the busy lives 
governesses in most cases live, and the fact that 
they were all foreigners ; and the necessity for it 
is clearly proved by the fact that the Home, 
nee only opened some months ago, is already 


‘EXPECTANT ATTENTION’, 


From an article on Mental Physiology which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review we extract 
the following remarkable instance of animal 
intelligence. ‘The well-known astronomer Dr 
Huggins, had a four-footed friend dwelling 
with him for many years as a regular member 
of his household, a mastiff of noble proportions 
who bore the great name of “ Kepler.” This dog 

ed many rare gifts, which had secured for 
fim the admiration and regard of a large number 
of scientific acquaintances, and amongst these was 
one which he was always ready to exercise for 
the entertainment of visitors. At the close of 
luncheon or dinner, Kepler used to march gravely 
and sedately into the room, and set himself down 
at his master’s feet. Dr Huggins then propounded 
to him a series of arithmetical questions, which 
the dog invariably solved without a mistake. 
Square roots were extracted offhand with the 
utmost readiness and promptness. If asked what 
was the square root of nine, Kepler replied by 
three barks ; or, if the question were the square 
root of sixteen, by four. Then various questions 
followed, in which much more complicated pro- 
cesses were involved—such, for instance, as “ Add 
seven to eight, divide the sum by three, and 
multiply by two.” To such a question as that 
Kepler gave more consideration, and sometimes 
hesitated in making up his mind as to where his 


barks ought finally to stop. Still, in the end, his 


Be 


decision was always right. The reward for each 
correct answer was a piece of cake, which was 
held before him during the exercise ; but until 
the solution was arrived at, Kepler never moved 
his eye from his master’s face. The instant the 
last bark was given he transferred his attention to 
the cake. 

‘This notable case of canine sagacity, however, 
in no way militates against the remarks which 
have recently been made in reference to the ideo- 
motor character of the quadrupedal mind. Dr 
Huggins was perfectly unconscious of suggesting 
the proper answer to the dog, but it is beyond all 

uestion that he did so. The wonderful fact is 
that Kepler had acquired the habit of reading in 
his master’s eye or countenance some indication 
that was not known to Dr Huggins himself. The 
case was one of the class which is distinguished by 
a a a as that of expectant attention. Dr 

uggins was himself engaged in working out men- 
tally the various stages of his arithmetical pro- 
cesses as he propounded the. numbers to Kepler, 
and being, therefore, aware of what the answer 
should be, expected the dog to cease barking when 
that number was reached ; and that expectation 
suggested to his own brain the unconscious signal 
which was caught by the quick eye of the dog. 
The instance is strictly analogous to the well- 
known case in which a button, suspended from a 
thread and held by a finger near to the rim of a 
glass, strikes the hour of the day as it swings, and 
then stops—that is, provided the person who holds 
the button, himself knows the hour. The ex- 
planation of this occurrence is that the hand 
which holds the button trembles in consequence 
of its constrained position, and in that way sets 
the button swinging ; and as the attention of the 
experimenter is fixed upon the oscillation, in the 
expectation that a definite number of strokes upon 
the glass will occur, his own brain-convolutions 
take care that the movements of the finger shall 
be in accordance with that expectation.’ 

‘The mathematical training of poor Kepler has 
unfortunately come to an untimely end. The 
interesting arithmetician died of an attack of 
typhus fever, to the great sorrow of his large 
circle of friends, and he now sleeps under the 
shadow of the telescopes at Tulse Hill. The 
memory of his high attainments and of the dis- 
tinguished success with which he upheld the 
reputation of his name, however, remains. His 
most intimate friends also enjoy the consolation 
of an excellent portrait of his thoughtful face, 
lit up with the exact expression which it bore 
when he was engaged with his arithmetical pro- 
blems.’ 


ROSES. 


A ortson rosebud into beauty breaking ; 
A hand outstretched to pluck it ere it fall ; 

’ An hour of triumph, and a sad forsaking ; 
And then, a withered rose-leaf—that is all. 


A maiden’s heart that knoweth not love’s darting ; 
A voice that teacheth love beyond recall ; 

An hour of joy—an hour of bitter parting ; 
And then, a broken heart—and that is all. 
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